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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

WASHINGTON 

Meeting of October 21, 1914 

At the 475th regular meeting of the Society, held October 21, 1914, 
in the Public Library, jointly with the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, Dr D. S. Lamb, of the Army Medical Museum, editor of 
Washington Medical Annals, delivered an address on "Sanitation in 
Ancient Civilizations." An audience of 169 persons attended. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of November 3, 1914 

At a special meeting of the Society held November 3, 1914, at the 
Public Library, Dr J. Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, read a paper on "Vanished Races of the Caribbean," using 
lantern slides to show characteristic artifacts found on different islands. 
About 235 persons were present. The lecturer said that while it has 
been frequently stated that there are some races of men without history, 
by this must be meant that they have no written history; for every race 
has had a cultural development worthy of study even if it has not been 
recorded in writing. Its earliest steps in culture, those taken before the 
development of written history, can be traced by a study of its archeology, 
and are important even though they represent only a small segment of 
its evolution. One of the most instructive aboriginal types of man in 
prehistoric America is that which in pre-Columbian times inhabited 
the West Indies, extending from Trinidad on the coast of South America 
to Cuba, a few miles south of the peninsula of Florida. These aborigines 
may be regarded, from the cultural point of view, as members of a 
vanished race, for, with the exception of very incomplete historical 
accounts and a few highly modified living survivors, archeological re- 
mains are all that is left from which to determine its culture. A study 
of this limited material shows that the Antillean culture belonged to the 
stone age, and while it had attained a considerable development it was 
quite unlike that of any other area in the New World. It is taken for 
granted that these islands were originally peopled from the neighboring 
continent, and it is probable from the peculiar types of stone objects 
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which occur on the islands that the culture they represent originated 
where it was found. In other words, the aborigines of the West Indies 
developed a cultural center distinct from that of any other region in the 
world. There are archeological evidences of a division in this culture 
into two types, one of which existed in the Greater Antilles and the other 
in the Lesser, or the so-called Carib islands. Each of these had minor 
divisions, which also differed in details, although both had the same 
general character. The two larger divisions differed mainly in the forms 
of stone implements, pottery, and other artifacts. For instance, ninety 
percent, of the stone implements of the Greater Antilles have the form 
of celts pointed at one end without grooves for handles, while the large 
majority of implements from the Lesser Antilles are axes with blunt 
heads. Some of the latter have encircling grooves for the attachment 
of handles, while others are notched on the edges for the same purpose. 
This difference in the culture of the aborigines in the northern and 
southern islands was noticed by Columbus and is repeatedly spoken of 
by the early chroniclers, his immediate successors. The inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles were early designated by the name of Caribs, while 
those of the larger islands were called Arawaks. The main difference 
in the characters of the two peoples was recognized and described by 
early writers. 

The Caribs were not the original inhabitants of the islands where 
Columbus found them. They were preceded by an agricultural people 
whom they had conquered in pre-Columbian times. There is evidence 
showing that originally all the islands from Cuba to Trinidad had a 
highly developed population which had been absorbed by Caribs in the 
southern islands but still persisted in the Greater Antilles. The former 
home of the earliest inhabitants of the West Indies is unknown, but 
certain facts point to the conclusion that while the remote ancestors of 
the aborigines of the Lesser Antilles came from South America, those of 
the Greater Antilles were from Central America. This difference of 
ethnic origin no doubt led to differences in culture, each modified in its 
development by its environment. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of November 17, 1914 

At a meeting of the Society, held November 17, 1914, in the Public 
Library, Rev. Dr John Lee Maddox, Chaplain in the United States 
Army, read a paper on "The Spirit Theory in Early Medicine," based in 
part upon a large paper submitted as a thesis at Yale University. After 
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Stating the general primitive theory, still more or less prevalent among 
the uneducated, that disease and death are abnormal, the work of male- 
volent spirits or of witchcraft, he undertook to show that many of our 
modern medical practices and remedies are the direct descendants of 
old-time methods and drugs intended to cure the patient by driving 
out the evil disease spirit through fear or disgust. According to this 
theory, bitter medicines originated in the revolting doses administered 
by the primitive medicinemen in order to disgust the disease demon 
with his human habitation; massage originated in the beatings and 
poundings through which the evil spirit was frightened out of the patient's 
body; and bleeding and cupping, as also trephining, were originally 
intended to facilitate its exit. Through long centuries of experience, 
even with an incorrect theory, it was found that certain drugs and 
remedies had a beneficial effect upon disease conditions indicated by 
certain symptoms, and that gentle massage and limited blood letting 
also might be helpful. Thus the correct practice developed long before 
the correct theory. As examples of recognized standard remedies 
derived from Indian doctors, he instanced ipecac and quinine and 
traced their history from their first introduction to European medical 
notice until their final acceptance. The paper was discussed by Dr 
Fewkes, Dr Moore, Dr E. L. Morgan, Mr Mooney, and others. Dr 
Fewkes drew illustrations from the Hopi Indians, Mr Mooney from the 
Cherokee, and Dr Moore from the St Lawrence Island Eskimo. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of December i, 1914 

At the 478th meeting of the Society held December I, 1 9 14, in the 
Public Library, Dr George S. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University, 
•delivered an address on "The Sumerian People and their Inscriptions." 
About 140 persons were present. The land between the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates in very ancient times was inhabited by a non-Semitic people 
called Sumerians. Their oldest inscriptions considerably antedate 3000 
B.C., but the beginnings of Sumerian civilization are far older than any 
inscriptions. The Enlil temple in Nippur dates back probably to 
6000 B.C. Semites from Arabia conquered the Sumerians and by 
2100 B.C. ruled over the whole land from Babylon as the capital. Of the 
Sumerian cities only Lagash and Nippur have been thoroughly exca- 
vated. These have yielded most important finds. 

The Sumerians had a pointed, narrow nose with a straight ridge and 
narrow nostrils. The cheek bones were high, the mouth small, the lips 
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narrow and finely rounded. The lower jaw was very short, the pointed 
chin not extending far forward. The eyes were almond-shaped. The 
forehead was rather low and extended far back from the root of the nose. 
The face was flat, and the head short. The head and face were shaved. 
The people were apparently short in stature and thick set. There is a 
general agreement that the Sumerians were neither Semites nor Indo- 
Europeans. A majority of scholars would class them among the Mon- 
golians. 

Sumerian is an agglutinative language. The only garment worn by 
the Sumerians was a rough woolen skirt fastened around the waist by a 
girdle. Agriculture was a common occupation. Great crops of cereals, 
such as wheat, barley, millet, and vetches, were grown. The chief fruit 
tree was the date palm. Many persons were employed as fishers, 
hunters, weavers, fullers, dyers, brickmakers, potters, smiths, carpenters, 
boat-builders, goldsmiths, jewelers, sculptors, and carvers in wood and 
ivory. The learned professions included priests, teachers, librarians, 
scribes, publishers, notaries, physicians, astronomers, and musicians. 
The country was divided into a large number of city states ruled by 
kings. The oldest Sumerian art is very crude. The highest artistic 
development was reached about the age of Gudea, circa 2600 B.C. 
The Sumerians were very religious. The three chief divinities were 
Anu, god of the sky, Enlil, god of the earth, and Enki, god of the water. 
The Sumerian religion was a kind of nature worship. The temples 
consisted of a complex of buildings, the most prominent part of which 
was the temple tower, a solid structure either in the shape of a square 
or a parallelogram rising in platforms, one above the other. The temples 
seem to have had departments for religion, business, administration, law, 
education, and a library. The priests were the learned men of the time. 
There were orders of priests and priestesses. The inscriptions of the 
Sumerians mainly consist of historical records, laws, contracts, epics, and 
various kinds of religious texts. The oldest records of a paradise, a 
fall, and a flood are found in Sumerian tablets. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of December 15, 1914 

The 479th meeting of the Society was held Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, in the lecture hall of the Public Library. The speaker 
of the occasion was the distinguished German scholar, Geheimrat 
Prof. Felix von Luschan, director of the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in 
Berlin and for a number of years in charge of the archeologic excavations 
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carried on under the auspices of the German government in Asia Minor. 
Doctor von Luschan had been a delegate in attendance at the Australian 
meeting of the British Association in September, but owing to the 
outbreak of the war has been compelled to make a somewhat extended 
stay in this country before endeavoring to return home. He is utilizing 
this time in a study of race mixture in the American negro, having al- 
ready visited for this purpose a number of points in the southern states, 
including Tuskegee, and traced out for future analysis several hundred 
pedigrees of mixed Afro-American origin. He is accompanied by Mrs 
von Luschan, who is herself a competent authority and an efficient 
helper in his anthropological investigations. 

In his lecture before the Society, Doctor von Luschan chose for his 
subject, "The Excavation of a Hittite Capital," dwelling chiefly upon 
his work at Boghaz-Keui, the site of the capital of the ancient empire 
of the Hittites, who, fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ, occupied 
the central portion of Asia Minor and for hundreds of years held the 
balance of power between Egypt and Babylonia, until finally overthrown 
by Sargon, King of Assyria, in 717 B.C. They were variously known 
as Hethites, Hittites, Hatti, Khiti, etc., and, from their sculptures, 
appear to have been a broad-headed people of rather short stature and 
irregular features, of the physical type represented by the modern 
Armenians, although their linguistic affinity is not yet established. 
Their inscriptions are recorded both in hieroglyphic and in cuneiform 
characters. Their sculptural art is crude but strong, the winged lion, 
winged sun, and double eagle motifs being of frequent Occurrence. 
Facsimiles in plaster of a number of the more important sculptures 
taken out under Doctor von Luschan's supervision are now in our own 
National Museum by courtesy of Berlin. The lecture was illustrated 

with a fine series of lantern slides. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of January 5, 1915 

At the 480th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
held January 5, 1915, in the District Public Library, Dr John R. Swanton 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, read a paper on the "Ethnologic 
Factors in International Competition." About 25 persons were present. 
Dr Swanton reviewed the different factors tending to bring about union 
and disunion between human societies. He showed that these had been 
operative in all parts of the world and stood for two great complementary 
principles which were probably necessary to the best development of 
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the race as a whole. At the same time, he said, it is not necessary or 
desirable for the principle of disunion to extend to open war. The end 
of warfare may be confidently predicted from the constant increase in 
size and decrease in number of political units and from the progressive 
weaving of the world more closely together by means of transportation 
facilities and other means of communication, not to mention the gradual 
international bankruptcy which war entails. 

Next, the evolution of a standing army was traced and its copartner- 
ship noted with an aristocratic ruling class. The integration of smaller 
states into larger was shown to be brought about in two ways: by the 
alliance of coordinate units and by combinations in which some were 
subordinate and some dominant. States of the latter class have resulted 
largely from war, and it was shown that two kinds of subordination took 
place: subordination of peoples as a whole without the entire break-up 
of their internal organization, and subordination of classes. It was 
stated that this latter kind of subordination was largely responsible for 
slavery and serfdom successively, and it was alleged that it has left its 
stain upon modern society, in which subjection has been transferred to 
the economic field and has been accomplished by an extension of the 
laws of property, enabling one class to levy a heavy toll for the use of 
things which another class needs. There can be no permanent peace 
until exploitation of one nation or class by another comes to an end 
and the principle of "home rule" is extended with due relativity down 
to the smallest political and industrial groups. 

Several members discussed the paper. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of January 19, 1915 

At the 481st meeting of the Society, held January 19, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address on "The Ancient Civilization of India," was 
delivered by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, a member of the ancient princely 
house of Ghoshpara, India. About 260 persons were present. 

Meeting of February 2, 1915 

At the 482d meeting of the Society, held February 2, 1915, Dr C. 
L. G. Anderson, of the Medical Reserve Corps, U. S. A., read an obituary 
on Dr A. F. A. King, a member of the Anthropological Society, who died 
in Washington, December 13, 1914. He was born in Oxfordshire, 
England, January 18, 1841, and came to Virginia with his parents when 
but ten years of age. Dr King received degrees in medicine from the 
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National Medical College, now merged with George Washington Uni- 
versity, and from the University of Pennsylvania. Beginning practice 
in Virginia, he helped treat the Confederate wounded after the battle 
of Bull Run. Soon after, he served as Acting Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A., 
at the Lincoln Hospital, in Washington. In 1870 he became assistant, 
and, later, professor in obstetrics in the National Medical College and 
in the University of Vermont, which positions he filled until his death, 
through a period of forty-three years. He is survived by his widow and 
three children. He belonged to the Anthropological, the Medical, and 
other scientific societies of Washington and also to foreign societies, 
and made many contributions to medical and scientific literature. 
His best known work is "A Manual of Obstetrics." Among his papers 
of interest to anthropologists are those on "Hysteria," and "Functional 
Reversion." He read a paper before the Anthropological Society in 
1881 on "The Evolution of Marriage Ceremony and its Import." The 
following year he was elected a member of the Council. He was a man 
of charming personality, and lived an exceptionally happy, normal, 
and complete life. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of February 16, 1915 

At the 483d meeting of the Society, held February 16, 1915, at the 
Public Library, a paper was read by Mr William H. Babcock on "The 
Races of Britain," and brief reports were made by Messrs W. H. Holmes, 
J. W. Fewkes, Truman Michelson, and J. N. B. Hewitt on "Recent Field 
Research in Anthropology and Ethnology." Mr Babcock pointed out 
that three native languages are spoken in the island of Great Britain — 
English over the greater part of it, Welsh in parts of the western moun- 
tains, and Gaelic in the northern mountains — a situation which was the 
same in the latter part of the sixth century, excepting differences in 
area of each. These languages represent three distinct waves of invasion 
by people who were blond when of pure blood; yet the present popula- 
tion contains a great number of brunettes or persons of medium tint, 
and brunetteness seems to be gaining on blondness. The best explana- 
tion seems to be that the blond conquerors found in Britain a long- 
established and thoroughly acclimated darker population, which perhaps 
remained more numerous than the newcomers and certainly was better 
adapted to permanently transmit its characteristics. This was composed 
mainly of a fairly advanced Neolithic race, probably from southern 
Europe, with whatever Paleolithic stocks may have been absorbed by 
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them. The historic conquests of Great Britain — Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman — have not changed the essential result, which consists of 
a darker substratum gradually gaining on superimposed Celtic and 
Teutonic layers. 

Professor Holmes outlined the work done recently in California by 
himself and Dr Ale§ Hrdlicka. The Panama-California exposition had 
assigned funds to Dr Hrdli£ka for the preparation of an exhibit illus- 
trating the physical history and present status of man, and to Professor 
Holmes for another illustrating the practice of certain industries of the 
American aborigines. The materials gathered by Dr Hrdlifika form, it is 
believed, the most important exhibit within this particular field that has 
ever been brought together. They were collected largely through 
expeditions conducted by Dr HrdliCka, personally. The exhibits cover, 
in as many halls, man's evolution, the life cycle of man, man's variations, 
and human pathology, with dissolution. A large room is fitted out as an 
anthropological laboratory, lecture room, and library. The exhibit 
prepared by Professor Holmes includes six lay-figure groups illustrating: 
copper mining on Isle Royal, Michigan; iron and paint mining in Mis- 
souri; quarrying and working of soapstone and obsidian in California; 
flint arrow-makers; and stone cutters of Mitla, Mexico. These exhibits 
were supplemented by collections of the products of aboriginal handiwork 
and by two cases of casts of the sculptural work of North and South 
America. These exhibits are shown in the Arts and Crafts Building, 
and will probably become part of a permanent museum in San Diego. 

Dr Fewkes made a trip last month primarily to examine two of the 
possible trails by which prehistoric cultural interchanges between 
Mexico and our Southwest were effected. These were the valleys of 
the Santa Cruz in Arizona and of the Mimbres in New Mexico, both 
extending north and south. The ruins from Tucson to the Mexican 
border along the Santa Cruz are of the Casa Grande type. The old 
mission of Tumacacori, south of Tucson, preserved as a national monu- 
ment, must be attended to within a few years or its walls will fall. The 
Papagueria, or desert home of the Papago, is one of the most instructive 
unexplored regions in the Southwest. In the valley of the Mimbres 
are ruins showing cultural resemblances between Old and New Mexico. 
From this valley he brought back a collection of more than 800 speci- 
mens, including 250 pieces of painted pottery which, together with speci- 
mens brought back last year, open up a new culture area, the character 
of which was practically unknown before. 

Dr Michelson gave an account of his researches among New England 
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Indians now in Wisconsin. There are 600 Stockbridge adjoining the 
Menomini reservation, for the most part showing mixture of white or 
negro blood. Perhaps a dozen of these know genuine Stockbridge 
words. One old man could dictate texts. The material obtained showed 
that Stockbridge belongs to the Pequot-Mohegan and Natick division 
of Central Algonkian dialects, sharing one or two points with Delaware- 
Munsee. Their ethnology is forgotten. Among the 250 or more 
Brothertown, near Lake Winnebago, not one was found who could 
remember a word of his own language. No full bloods were found. 

Mr Hewitt reported his trip last December to Canada on which only 
one survivor was found who preserved any knowledge of the Nanticoke 
dialect, a woman taken from the eastern shore of Chesapeake bay. 
A particular investigation was made of the purpose and part of song 
in the ceremonial of an Iroquois lodge. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 

Meeting of March 2, 1915 

At the 484th meeting of the Society, held March 2, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address was given on "Confucianism, the State 
Religion of China," by Mr E. T. Williams, of the State Department, 
who spent twenty-six years in China and supplemented his personal 
observations by a study of the Institutes of the Manchu Dynasty and 
the Manual of the Ministry of Rites. The interpretation of the ritual 
he takes from the Chinese classics, particularly the Book of History and 
the Book of Rites. Confucianism for two thousand years has been the 
state religion of China. It existed long before Confucius was born, but 
is properly called by his name, since its sacred scriptures were in large 
part edited by him and he has become one of the chief objects of worship 
in the system. While the lofty character of its ethical teaching is char- 
acteristic, it is a mistake to say that Confucianism is merely a system of 
ethics. The teaching of the Book of Rites and the ceremonies observed 
in the offering of sacrifices to the Supreme Being and to lesser deities 
and saints, make its religious character clear. By an edict in 1907 the 
Empress Dowager raised Confucius to equal rank with the Supreme 
Deity in the pantheon. 

At the service in the temple of Confucius at the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, the worship of the sage does not consist merely in making 
obeisance before his tablet, as has sometimes been said, but in making 
offerings of incense and food, libations of wine (more properly, rice 
spirits), and sacrifices of oxen, sheep, and pigs, together with a burnt 
offering of silk. The worship is conducted by the chief official of the 
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county. There are kneelings and prostrations and a chanting of hymns 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra consisting of a great variety of 
wind and stringed instruments, drums, bells, and musical stones. The 
services in the Temple of Heaven in Pekin are held at the winter sol- 
stice. The Temple of Heaven is a large park situated in the southern 
suburb of the capital. It is enclosed by a strong wall and is divided into 
a number of courts. Even the Emperor could not enter the inner court 
except on foot. Within this court is a most holy place, the court of the 
altar. There has never been at any time in China more than one recog- 
nized altar to the Most High. The principal altar is of white marble 
and consists of three circular terraces. It is open to the sky, and the 
oflferings made here are presented by the head of the state two hours 
before dawn on the longest night of the year. Three, and its multiple, 
nine, are the important numbers in the construction of the altar, while 
four and eight are those represented at the altar to the earth, north of 
the capital; for odd numbers belong to heaven and even ones to earth. 
Near the marble altar there is also an altar of burnt offerings constructed 
of green, glazed tiles. One young bullock, black and without blemish, 
was consumed on this altar as a sacrifice to Shangti. The Emperor, 
after donning his priestly robes, washed his hands and ascended the 
marble altar, facing the north. There he worshiped Shangti and his 
imperial ancestors. There are some striking analogies between this 
ritual and that of the ancient Hebrews. 

Since the revolution of 191 1 the state sacrifices have been quite 
generally suspended. Last September, however. President Yuan Shih- 
kai, participated in the worship of Confucius at the temple erected to 
him in Pekin, and in December offered sacrifice to Shangti in the 
Temple of Heaven. The whole burnt offering heretofore sacrificed to 
Shangti was omitted and simple bows were substituted for the kotow. 
Sacrifices to ancestors are made by all classes in their homes at the winter 
solstice, and at easter-tide all visit the family tombs and set out gifts 
of rice and wine. The apparent failure of this religion to satisfy the 
longings of the human heart is shown by the popularity of Buddhism, 
particularly the modified form prevalent in China, which instead of 
Nirvana holds out the hope of immortality in the "Western Heaven." 
The restoration of the state religion by the President does not mean the 
abolition of religious liberty; for the Chinese government holds that, 
as Great Britain allows freedom of worship and yet supports one state 
church in England and another in Scotland, so China may have its 
oiBcial religion and yet grant toleration to other faiths. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 
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Meeting of April 6, 1915 

At the 486th meeting of the Society, held April 6, 1915, in the Public 
Library, Dr Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, read a 
paper entitled "At Home with Lapps and Reindeer," which was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The Lapps, or Samoyed (Samid), live in 
the northern part of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and on the Kola 
peninsula in Russia. Of the total number of 30,000, about 6,000 are 
reindeer nomads. The nomadic Lapps are a factor of economic value, 
for, by means of their large reindeer herds, they utilize vast stretches 
of mountain land which otherwise would be of no value. Although the 
Lapps have for centuries been under strong influences from the sur- 
rounding peoples, they retain much of their old culture. This is due to 
the fact that old thoughts and habits are closely and necessarily con- 
nected with their nomadic life as reindeer herders. They cannot further 
their business by imitating sedentary populations. The inner life of the 
mountain people, therefore, although they are thoroughly Christianized, 
still retains important old traits, which, however, are not easily noticed 
by foreign observers. The younger generation does not retain much 
of the old thought, but among the middle-aged and the old are still found 
beliefs, customs, and tales that supplement and interpret their early 
mythology. 

According to Lappish beliefs, the world is full of supernatural powers, 
which are not clearly defined or classified. These seem to have been 
recruited from the ghosts of the dead. A belief in an underground people 
is prominent. These are called by some Lapps "saivo," and are gen- 
erally invisible and haunt certain saivo places. These saivo people are 
believed to be reindeer breeders. Several facts make it appear that the 
saivo world originally was the world of the dead ; thus, in some shaman- 
istic tales the shaman goes to the saivo world to fight for the recovery of 
a sick person, and until recent years offerings have been made to the 
saivo world in order to prolong the life of a person. A belief is also 
common in certain vagrant spirits, "muones," who bring sickness to 
people; their traits disclose their original nature as spirits of the dead, 
although they are not now always conceived as such. The Lappish 
shaman, or noaide, still uses the ghosts of dead persons as helping spirits. 
There is, however, also among the Lapps a belief in local spirits, which 
probably have nothing to do with the spirits of the dead. According to 
the beliefs of the northern Lapps, everything and every locality may be 
inhabited by local spirits, haldek, who in some way are the owners of 
these localities. In Pithe he heard a Lapp woman sing a song to the 
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locality when the tent was set up in a new place, and a song of parting 
when the camp was moved again. Important supernatural powers are 
connected with the lodge, in which every place has some occult signifi- 
cance. The place behind the fire is still sacred; the fire itself or the 
powers of the fireplace have some intimate connection with the renewal 
of life, as can be seen from certain old customs. 

The Lapps have always been considered great magicians. The 
magic drum, which was still in use in some parts of Lapland fifty years 
ago, has now disappeared, and magic is much less prominent than in 
earlier times. As magic knowledge is a personal possession which loses 
part of its power by being given to others, information is hard to obtain. 
The main purposes of Lappish magic are to bring sickness and death to 
men and reindeer and to cure sickness. Sickness is always due to some 
sort of spiritual contagion, which may come from the dead but also may 
come from the earth, stagnant water, whirlwinds, or certain rocks. 
The evil influences are driven back to the place from whence they came, 
by terrifying the hostile power. The magician, therefore, in his magic 
formulas, talks in a superior and commanding way to the sickness- 
bringing power. In order to remove the evil influence, the sick part 
may be touched by the same object from which the evil came — very 
much as electricity is unloaded by means of a conductor. The two con- 
cepts, individual spirits and supernatural power, are in Lappish magic 
and religion usually connected ; but in some cases the idea of power itself 
is so highly emphasized that it seems devoid of personality. 

The idea of reindeer luck is characteristic of the Lapps. Reindeer 
luck is the standard form of happiness, for which our modern idea of 
wealth cannot be substituted. In order to insure reindeer luck, sacri- 
fices until lately have been in vogue. The main feature in sacrifices of 
reindeer is that not a single bone must be broken, for in the bones resides 
the vital principle, and in the saivo world the bones will again be clothed 
with flesh. In ordinary slaughtering no bone is hurt; the slaughtering 
of reindeer must be done in accordance with old rules. Reindeer bones 
were in former days sometimes placed in a spring; this was believed to 
restore life. According to Lappish ideas the relations between reindeer 
and man are rather intimate. In former days the same deity took care 
of the birth of children and of reindeer calves. A reindeer's life can 
buy life for man, and the life of a human being can buy reindeer luck. 

Daniel Folkmae, Secretary 
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Meeting of April 20, 1915 

At the 487th regular and 36th annual meeting of the Society, held 
April 20, Dr Henry R. Evans, of the Bureau of Education, read a paper 
on "The Old and New Magic." In addition to explanations given in 
his book under this title, the Doctor held, in common with other speakers 
in the discussion, that thought transference and even hypnotism might 
be the real explanation of peculiar phenomena exhibited by so-called 
mediums and clairvoyants. At any rate, this would throw light upon 
some of the spiritualistic seances in which he had taken part. In inter- 
views with "psychics" in different parts of the country, a knowledge was 
shown by these exhibitors of the occult that could not possibly have been 
obtained through any ordinary channels of information. Although 
"orthodox" science sneers at so-called telepathy, many eminent psy- 
chologists have little doubt that there is a basis of fact underlying clair- 
voyance and thought transference which has as yet not been fully 
worked out in a scientific manner. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt said that shamans among the Iroquois are all 
jugglers and have annual meetings at which they show their skill. They 
believe that each trick comes from a "dangerous dream." Each juggler 
is obliged at these meetings to show a new trick or he forfeits his life, and 
a simple trick will answer the purpose if it deceives the other jugglers. 
Jugglers can swallow pebbles, knives, and the like, by the use of a 
tube inserted in the throat, made of a piece of Angelica. They also 
cause "appearances" in the smoke after putting tobacco and perfumes 
upon the fire. A juggler that could not tell the meaning of a dream 
also forfeited his life. 

Mr Francis La Flesche related some tricks played by the Pawnee 
jugglers. One feat, the swallowing of a deer's head, he could not explain. 
"Arrows" were swallowed which were made of a vine soaked and greased 
so as to render them pliable. Pawnee tricks were more remarkable 
than those described by the speaker of the evening, in that the jugglers 
were nearly nude, remained in the midst of the audience, and did not 
use any of the aids employed by professional prestidigitators. Medicine- 
men sometimes avenged themselves by playing tricks that seemed simple 
enough when explained. One secretly tied a horse's hair tightly around 
the exposed tip of the tail of the offender's horse, causing the animal to 
walk backward in circles until restored to its normal condition by the 
medicineman on payment of a fee. 

Mr Mooney spoke of remarkable hypnotic phenomena which he 
had observed among the Indians. He believes in the possibility of 
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hypnotizing an entire audience of Indians, especially during the ghost 
dance, when subjects become hysterical. After a Wichita dance he saw 
a subject who offered unusual resistance finally hypnotized. First, a 
black handkerchief was waved by the shaman before the eyes of the 
woman as she circled in the dance, then an eagle's feather. After a 
half hour's struggle, during which time she trembled as if in agony and 
at times braced herself to avoid falling, she finally fell rigid, as others 
had done. The speaker had seen ten or twenty persons stretched upon 
the ground in a hypnotic trance in the remarkable dramatic performances 
of the Hopi Indians. 

Dr E. L. Morgan reported having seen an Indian shaman manipulate 
a man who had been shot in the chest, and produce, by sleight-of-hand, 
the bullet from his back. It is said that American Indians also perform 
a trick similar to the famous mango trick of India, making a bush grow 
in a few moments under a buffalo robe. Most spiritualistic phenomena 
are to be explained, he thinks, as mind reading. 

Dr Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, said that 
much of Lapp magic also is explainable by hypnotism. Very susceptible 
persons cannot only be strongly influenced, but cured from sickness, 
or made sick, or even killed, by the hypnotic influence exercised by 
Lapps. Many Scandinavians believe this, and there are well authen- 
ticated instances of it. Lapps also understand "second sight"; instead 
of a crystal, they use a glass of liquor. In one such instance, a Lapp saw 
a favorite deer of his which was being treacherously killed in a distant 
place; the fact was afterwards confirmed. 

Dr John R. Swanton was elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, Dr I. M. Casanowicz Vice-President, and William A. 
Babcock a member of the Board of Managers. The following officers 
were re-elected: Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr J. N. B. 
Hewitt; Councillors: Mr Francis La Flesche, Mr George C. Maynard, 
Dr Edwin L. Morgan, and Mr Felix Neumann. 

Daniel Folkmar, Secretary 
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